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THE PLAN OF L 'ENFANT FOB THE CITY OF 

WASHINGTON AND ITS EFFECT UPON 

THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF 

THE CITY. 

By GLENN BROWN. 
(Read before the Society, February 11, 1908.) 

The original map of Washington made in 1791 was 
the first plan designed and drawn for a capital city 
of a nation. 

Other capitals have been a growth, beginning as 
villages without design, or thought of future progress, 
and in their gradual development from village to town 
and their final expansion into a city, have been 
hampered by the original lines of roadways, the grad- 
ual addition of streets and suburbs, and the location 
of more or less important buildings. 

Gradual growth has often produced picturesqueness, 
never stateliness or grandeur such as would befit a 
capital city. Many cities after the country which 
they represent has grown in wealth and power, have 
attempted with varying success to remedy this want 
of an original, effective and harmonious design. 

Paris has undergone many such changes, the later 
ones under Napoleon III., who at enormous expense, 
opened new avenues and boulevards directly through 
the city so as to command a view of focal points, and 
beautified the city with numerous parks and works 
of art. 

The effects accomplished in Paris when viewed in 
connection with beautiful buildings, majestic arches, 
graceful columns, artistic statuary and pleasing gar- 
dens, have been greater than similar accomplishments 
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in other cities of the world; still Paris is not what it 
would be if the great architects of building and land- 
scape had been unhampered by existing conditions. 

St. Petersburg was selected as the seat of the Rus- 
sian government in 1703 and was located on a site 
where no city existed. 

Little attention was at first given to its development 
on broad lines. It apparently grew as other cities 
have grown, little thought having been given to the 
grandeur of effect that might have been attained by 
an original plan comprehensive and well studied. 

London after the great fire in September, 1666, had 
an opportunity to make a complete rectification of the 
unhappy results unavoidable in the plan of a city 
developed by gradual growth. There was a deter- 
mined effort made to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Sir Christopher Wren made a very clever 
and comprehensive plan— the first plan that I have 
been able to discover of a city with streets radiating 
from central points. The sites of prominent build- 
ings, monuments and columns were indicated and ar- 
ranged so as to give pleasing objects of sight at the 
end of many vistas, as well as open spaces which 
offered opportunity for a closer view. Unfortunately 
the plan of Sir Christopher Wren has never been 
executed. The difficulty of adjusting conflicting 
claims proved insurmountable. 

The causes which influenced our forefathers to be 
the first to lay out a city on a grand and comprehen- 
sive scale are interesting topics for investigation. 
The data and precedents, from which they evolved 
the noble plan presented in the map of the city of 
Washington, are subjects for study. 

During the first fifty years of the city's history this 
greatness of scale and its magnificent distances were 
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a constant cause of ridicule among the thoughtless 
and it was common to read and hear the sneers from 
our own country and Europe on its magnificent pre- 
tensions from those who could not appreciate the 
future of the United States. 

The grandeur of scale, as well as the character of 
the scheme which was approved, clearly indicated the 
confidence of the projectors in the future prosperity 
of our country. 

It was evidently their judgment that the best plan 
on a generous scale would not be too good or too 
large for the future capital of the United States! 

General Washington as a surveyor and as a man 
of rare judgment, broad common sense and great 
business capacity, selected the most skilled members 
of the profession of landscape and architecture that 
could be obtained to assist in the making of the city. 

He cautioned his assistants against vagaries in de- 
sign and insisted upon following rules and principles 
as laid down by the older masters in their profession. 

Washington was fortunate in securing Peter Charles 
L 'Enfant, with whose abilities he was well acquainted, 
to design the map for the new city. Washington and 
L 'Enfant together made a careful personal study of 
the ground and located the site for the principal 
edifices, monuments and parks. The first or tentative 
draft was made and submitted to Washington, and 
after modifications the final map was drawn as we 
have it to-day. What influenced them in the general 
arrangement of avenues radiating from focal points 
of interest; why was the Mall planned from the east 
with broad and extended vistas on their axes? 
L'Enfant did not attempt to draw up the scheme 
without first carefully studying what had been ac- 
complished in other parts of the world. 
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What then were the sources from which L 'Enfant 
drew his inspiration in designing the plan? To what 
influence did Washington turn when making his criti- 
cisms and modifications? 

We know that L 'Enfant wrote, April 4, 1791, asking 
Jefferson, Secretary of State, to obtain maps of Lon- 
don, Paris, Venice, Madrid, Amsterdam, Naples and 
Florence, stating that it was not his wish to copy the 
plans of these cities but that he might have a variety 
of schemes for consideration. We know from a letter 
of Jefferson's, April 10, 1791, that Jefferson sent him 
from his personal collection maps of the following 
cities; Frankfort-on-the-Mayne, Carlesru, Amsterdam 
Strasbourg, Paris, Orleans, Bordeaux, Lyons, Mont- 
pelier, Marseilles, Turin and Milan. The probability 
is that he obtained for L 'Enfant the other maps for 
which a request was made. A comparison of the 
maps of the cities mentioned as well as other cities 
in Europe proves that they supplied L 'Enfant with 
only isolated suggestions for the treatment which he 
adopted. 

Paris as we know it to-day suggests more forcibly 
than other cities some of the marked features of 
Washington, in the streets and avenues which radiate 
from the Arch of Triumph, and the Place of the 
Nation. Probably the majority of the people of the 
present day who are familiar with Paris assume that 
it was here L 'Enfant found the idea on which he 
enlarged in making his design for Washington. 
Napoleon I inaugurated improvements and Napoleon 
III. completed the system of avenues leading to focal 
points of interest. L 'Enfant 's map was engraved in 
1792 when Napoleon I. was an unknown man. The 
Paris of 1791 had nothing in arrangements of streets, 
which, judging from L 'Enfant 's design could have 
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appealed to him. The numerous small squares and 
the parked way of the Champs Elysees may have and 
probably did suggest the many small parks, as well 
as the proposed treatment of the Mall. 

The first question which would have presented itself 
to L 'Enfant in the solution of the problem was, of 
the possible number of residents in the future, and 
the size of the city to accommodate them. London in 
that day had approximately 800,000 inhabitants, and 
Paris at the same date 600,000 people. The area on 
which these cities were built had been a site for a 
village, town or city nearly two thousand years. They 
represented the capital cities of the two most power- 
ful countries of the world in L'Enf ant's time. With 
this data before him he fixed the area of the new city 
at about sixteen square miles, which would accom- 
modate, on the basis of the population of Paris, 
800,000 people. 

The boldness and foresight of these city makers 
is a matter of wonder, when we remember the popula- 
tion of the United States was 4,600,000 at this period. 

The next problem for solution was the location of 
the principal buildings, commemorative monuments, 
and so situating them as to enhance their effect, and 
at the same time make them the crowning features 
of the surrounding landscape. 

The map, as well as his knowledge of Paris, fur- 
nished L'Enfant numerous examples of palatial build- 
ings, statuary and monuments, but with the exception 
of the Champs Elysees few if any suggestions as to 
location of such objects of interest that they could 
be seen, enjoyed, and produce the happiest effect in 
connection with their surroundings. The Mall as the 
great garden approach to the Capitol would naturally 
have suggested itself from a study of the Champs 
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Elysees and the garden of the Tuilleries and of the 
more beautiful approach to Versailles. 

How far should water effects be introduced as a 
feature in the new plan? L 'Enfant in his request 
for a plan of Amsterdam and Venice evidently had 
water effects in view, and carrying out this idea he 
suggested on his map a treatment of wharves, ar- 
ranged for open views to the broad Potomac and 
introduced a canal, with water basins and fountains, 
all of which would have added wonderfully to the 
beauty of the city if they had not been abandoned. 

A part of the water scheme was executed in the 
form of a canal, but this was turned into an open 
sewer and eventually made a covered sewer. The 
most unique and distinctive feature of Washington, 
its numerous focal points of interest and beauty from 
which radiate the principal streets and avenues, was 
not suggested by any city of Europe, three streets 
converging toward a building or a square being the 
nearest approximation to the idea shown upon the 
map of any European city of that date. As I have 
mentioned before, after the great fire in London, 
September, 1666, Sir Christopher Wren made a design 
for a rearrangement of the streets, and a grouping 
of the various buildings in London. This unexecuted 
plan of Wren's was apparently the first to suggest 
the radiation of streets from a central point of inter- 
est and in it he has several such centers. Engravings 
of this map were published in various histories of 
London during L'Enf ant's day. 

When Jefferson requested the map of London there 
can be little doubt that this design was among the 
number procured, and given to L'Enf ant. When 
Louis XIV. of France made Versailles one of his 
principal residences, Le Notre, who was Director of 
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Buildings and Gardens for the Grand Monarch, laid 
out the garden of Versailles, one of the most pleasing, 
impressive as well as magnificent pieces of formal 
landscape in existence at the present day. This was 
designed in 1664. In this garden we have a highly 
developed plan showing points of interest and beauty 
from which radiate avenues and walks. We cannot 
question but that L 'Enfant was familiar with this 
pieces of landscape, and it, together with the sugges- 
tion of Wren, we may reasonably think induced 
L 'Enfant to try this same idea in the building of a 
city instead of a garden, as well as influenced him in 
the principal and most imposing feature of the Mall. 
Washington had never been across the ocean, but he 
was undoubtedly the man to study the maps of exist- 
ing cities from which it has already been shown that 
he could have found but little to influence him as 
suggestions for the final plan of Washington City. 

Washington was familiar with the cities in this 
country, and, strange as it may seem, there are sug- 
gestions in two of the small cities of the United 
States, which may have influenced, at least, Wash- 
ington, in approving and modifying the scheme sub- 
mitted by L 'Enfant. 

Annapolis has two focal points from which several 
streets radiate. It is stated in the older accounts of 
Annapolis that the plan was copied from Sir Christo- 
pher Wren's design for London. This is probably 
a fact, taking a small section of London as a basis. 
It is most probable that Washington was familiar 
with this fact. 

Williamsburg, Va., had a Mall, an imposing tract 
of green around which imposing colonial buildings 
were grouped and towards which the principal streets 
converged. Washington was familiar with these two 
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cities, and undoubtedly appreciated the pleasing effect 
of their plan. He was ready to appreciate and en- 
dorse a suggestion of similar treatment, multiplied 
by numerous additional centers with vistas from one 
to the other, with the principal buildings located on 
the most prominent and pleasing sites, and with a 
Mall around which was to have been grouped many 
of the principal edifices. Although I have en- 
deavored to call attention to the data to which 
L 'Enfant could have access and the surroundings 
which may have influenced him in the formulation 
of the city of Washington, I do not mean to detract 
in any way from his fame. All great artistic achieve- 
ments have been a system of evolution and growth, 
usually a growth of long periods of time. It is truly 
remarkable and proved L 'Enfant a man of great 
genius to evolve in a short period, from the meager 
suggestions which he could have possessed, such a 
truly good and artistic scheme for a new and great 
city. 

The design indicated a comprehensive study of the 
streets so arranged as to make effective vistas of 
the buildings, columns, fountains and arches proposed, 
as well as to give the most direct access for business 
or pleasure ; parks located so as to enhance the build- 
ings and other art structures, and give opportunity 
for pleasing views upon near approach ; the grouping 
of buildings along the Mall so as to produce har- 
monious and artistic effects as well as to serve best 
for utilitarian purposes. I beg leave to quote from 
my " History of the United States Capitol": 

" The more the scheme laid out by Washington and L'En- 
fant is studied the more forcibly it strikes one as the best. It 
is easy to imagine a vista, through green trees and over a 
green sward 400 ft. wide, beginning at the Capitol and ending 
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at the Monument, a distance of nearly a mile and a half, 
bounded on both sides by parks 600 ft. wide laid out by a 
skilled landscape architect and adorned by the work of capable 
artists. Looking from the central open space across the park 
a continuous line of beautiful buildings was to have formed 
the background. They were not to have been deep enough 
to curtail either the artistic or natural beauties of the park or 
to encroach upon the people's right to air space. By this time 
such an avenue of green would have acquired a world wide 
reputation if it had been carried out by competent landscape 
architects, artists, and sculptors; consulting and working in 
harmony. ' ' 

The radiating streets with their central points of 
interest were laid out as designed, the Capitol and 
the " White House" were located on the site selected 
for them. After Madison's administration the idea 
of the founders was apparently forgotten. The noble 
approach to the Capitol and the imposing vista 
planned from the Mall was ignored. Imposing monu- 
mental buildings instead of being located as suggested 
for monumental effect and utilitarian results have 
been built hap-hazard, here and there, with no sug- 
gestion of grouping or harmony and without artistic 
results. Vistas, one of the beauties of the original 
plan, have been destroyed and ignored. 

Some years ago, while studying the location of 
buildings in connection with my "History of the 
Capitol," the remarkable beauties and utilitarian fea- 
tures of the L 'Enfant plan were first called forcibly 
to my attention. The subject was so attractive that 
I felt constrained to write an article for the Archi- 
tectural Review, in Boston, on the subject, urging the 
feasibility and desirability of reinstating this plan 
and building future Government structures on the 
lines originally suggested. 
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During the convention held in Washington, Decem- 
ber, 1900, the American Institute of Architects had 
for their principal topic of discussion, the "Future 
Grouping of Government Buildings and the Park 
Treatment of Washington City. ' ' Many of the bright 
men of the profession, after seven or eight months 
consideration, prepared papers on the subject, and 
all agreed that we should go back to the fundamental 
principle laid down by L 'Enfant. At this meeting 
a committee was appointed to call the attention of Con- 
gress to the urgent need of a commission to formulate 
a scheme for the future grouping of government build- 
ings and the treatment of the parks, so as to be in 
harmony one with the other, and thus attain a grand 
artistic result as a whole ! 

Senator McMillan, with a broad foresight of the 
necessity of such study, and a keen appreciation of the 
fact that only the best men should be selected for such 
a commission, acted upon the suggestion of the insti- 
tute, and appointed D. H. Burnham and F. L. 
Olmsted, Jr., giving them the power to select a third 
man, who it was well known would be Mr. Charles 
F. McKim. In a short time after its organization, 
the committee added Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens to 
their number so as to obtain his advice on sculptural 
matters. This was an ideal commission, a commission 
of education, experience, refinement, executive ability, 
all of whom had shown themselves by their executed 
work, men of capacity and able to handle the board 
subject which was submitted to them for study. A 
successful and artistic solution was never doubtful 
after it was placed in their hands. 

The report was submitted to the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia, on December 15, 1901, 
and unanimously approved. 
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The first drawing to attract attention is the general 
plan. 

The Capitol Building is the crowning feature on the 
east of the Mall. Around it are grouped the buildings 
for legislative purposes, so situted as not to destroy, 
but to enhance the original vistas and enclose the 
Capitol with monumental and pleasing structures. 
On the west of the Capitol grounds, Union Square 
without trees, with its three dignified statues to 
Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, and its north and 
south ends guarded by two government buildings, 
forms an imposing end for the Capitol grounds and 
a proper beginning for the Mall. 

From Union Square to the Monument stretches a 
green sward three hundred feet wide, about one 
mile and a half in length, flanked on either side by 
four rows of American elms, with one cross vista 
about midway between the monument and the Capitol. 

The formal treatment of elms is broadened into a 
Greek cross of twelve hundred feet in width at the 
Monument, giving it a setting and scale which ap- 
pears to me could not be obtained by any other treat- 
ment. The Monument is placed on a horizontal plane, 
below which, on the west, is a broad terrace, from 
which a flight of steps descends forty feet to a 
formal garden, enriched by parterres, hedges, foun- 
tains, pavilions, terraces and formal planting of elms. 
From the Monument to the river the open vista con- 
tinues of the same width as the " tapis vert" between 
the Monument and the Capitol, but instead of lawn 
the principal surface is water, with a canal about 
two hundred feet wide and three thousand and six 
hundred feet long, and in this section a cross canal 
over a thousand feet long is introduced. The vista 
from the Monument is ended by the Lincoln Memorial, 
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which is placed on the river bank, about two and one 
half miles from the Capitol. From the Lincoln 
Memorial the Memorial Bridge crosses the Potomac 
at an angle to the axis of the Capitol, having as its 
vista, in one direction, the stately old building of 
Arlington, and, in the other direction, the Lincoln 
Memorial. 

The original plan of L 'Enfant located an equestrian 
monument to Washington on the intersection of the 
north and south axis of the " White House" and the 
east and west axis of the Capitol. The Washington 
Monument as built was about seventy-five feet south 
of the axis of the Capitol and five hundred feet east 
of the axis of the " White House.' ' 

The commission have boldly fixed the principal 
axis of the contemplated improvement on the axis of 
the Monument and the Capitol, but the difference was 
too great to deflect the treatment so as to make a false 
axis with the " White House.' ' The solution adopted 
by the Park Commission in overcoming this error has 
produced happy results. The major cross axis to 
the Mall begins with a group of buildings around 
Lafayette Square in proximity to the President's 
House, for the Executive Departments, with the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion as the central feature. On the east 
and west of what is known as the " White Lot," the 
grounds south of the President's House are planted 
with four rows of linden trees. From the " White 
House" there is an uninterrupted view across the 
broad circle through the low garden of the monument 
to the Temple of the Makers of the Constitution, and 
down the broad Potomac between the hills of Mary- 
land and Virginia. It is proposed to erect buildings 
for the various scientific departments of the govern- 
ment, for exhibition purposes and museums, on the 
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north and south of the Mall. North of B Street it 
is proposed to purchase the property between Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and B Street and here locate the 
various municipal buildings, for the District Govern- 
ment, the Armory and Drill Hall, which is to be used 
for presidential inauguration balls, the market, etc. 
The space between New York Avenue and B Street, it 
is suggested, together with the space between Mary- 
land Avenue and B Street south, should be taken and 
made a part of the park system. 

By the treatment adopted the original vistas are 
maintained and new vistas established by the Me- 
morial to the Constitution Makers, the Lincoln Me- 
morial and the Arlington House. 

The area between the Capitol and the Monument 
has its formal planting of elms and formal grouping 
of buildings. The area between the Monument and 
the river is treated as a dense forest with its broad 
opening between the Monument and the Lincoln 
Memorial and smaller walks radiating from various 
points of interest; and the area from the " White 
House" to the river with broad lawns and open vistas. 

The bird's-eye-view illustrates the general scheme 
as described in connection with the plan. The de- 
tailed views naturally divide themselves into five 
groups, the Capitol, the Monument, the " White 
House," the Lincoln Memorial, and the Memorial to 
the Constitution Makers. The Capitol division shows 
the streets facing the present grounds on three sides 
occupied by classical government buildings, and the 
west front brought out to a square as indicated in 
Thornton's plat and open to the Mall. 

The terrace fronting Union Square gives an addi- 
tional base to the Capitol and will add materially to 
its imposing effect. 
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The terrace is flanked by marble reproductions of 
the Bulfinch gate-houses which were removed to make 
way for the improvement of the grounds in 1876, and 
the gate-posts which were removed at the same time; 
although discarded, they are far more in harmony 
with the structure than the architectural embellish- 
ments which took their place and it should please us 
to see reproductions replaced. 

The general effect of the terrace cascade and three 
dignified statues of Generals Grant, Sherman and 
Sheridan is shown in Union Square in the perspective 
view looking from the west side of the square. From 
the center of the higher terrace of the Capitol a foun- 
tain is brought by a series of cascades to a basin of 
no mean dimensions ; around this basin the steps wind 
and the terrace and basin are richly treated with 
balustrades and fountains. 

From the roof of the Capitol a view is shown of 
Union Square and the east end of the Mall with its 
grouping of classical buildings. 

The Monument Division.— The " tapis vert," which 
extends from Union Square, ends with the Monument, 
where a stately line of elms broaden into the cross 
which surrounds the Monument. The Monument, as 
it stands to-day in a small hillock, suggests a shaft 
sprouting from the ground. It needs a horizontal 
plaza or line at its base. This base is given by a treat- 
ment of marble terraces on which are formally planted 
American elms. On the east the plaza is but little 
above the surface of the ground, and on the west a 
broad flight of steps leads to the formal garden forty 
feet below. The view from the Mall shows the effec- 
tive results of the white horizontal line of the marble 
terrace. The sunken garden is surrounded by marble 
terraces on which are planted a dense growth of elms. 
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The model of the Monument with its terraces, gar- 
den and formal planting of trees presents a clear idea 
to the mind of the garden, cool basins of water, foun- 
tains, cascades and the shaded groves which will give 
scale to the Monument and comfort and pleasure to 
the populace, while it allows them to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of the gardens and fountains and the dignified 
shaft, as well as affording places of rest during 
leisure hours in the hot summer weather of our 
climate. 

The Monument will be approximately six hundred 
feet high from the garden level. 

In the midst of trees, with charming effect, are 
placed resting pavilions, and in the garden below 
small classical pavilions, and on the plaza and in the 
basin below are many fountains. 

The various charming vistas which may be obtained 
from the Monument or its garden are illustrated by 
several views, one of the " White House' ' from a 
point near the white marble terrace, the garden with 
the " White House" in the distance, and a general 
view of the Mall with formal elms and classical build- 
ings, with the Monument garden in the foreground. 

The Lincoln Memorial.— Although the Capitol and 
Monument with their surroundings are great objects 
of beauty which are emphasized and enhanced by the 
proposed park treatment, they are hardly more impos- 
ing, important or pleasing than the temple portico 
which forms the west vista over the basin of the canal 
from the Monument. The effect of the Lincoln Mem- 
orial is charming in refinement and simplicity where 
it overlooks the basin of the canal on the east with 
fountains and terraces in the foreground. 

It is still more pleasing and interesting where it 
overlooks the river and forms a center from which the 
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river side drive to the parks and the Memorial Bridge 
radiate. From the Monument the memorial stands 
serene and restful at the end of the vista, with the 
broad canal in the foreground flanked by a dense 
growth of trees, with the Potomac River and the 
Virginia hills as a fitting background. The dense 
shaded forest and radiating walks and drives from 
the circle around the Lincoln Memorial indicate some 
of its attractions. 

Memorial to the Constitution Makers.— On the axis 
of the " White House' ' and directly south is located the 
Memorial to the Constitution Makers. On the north, 
the memorial faces the Washington Common, where 
games and athletic sports are to be held; and on the 
south, it faces the large basin which may be used for 
aquatic sports in summer and skating in winter. The 
charming view from the " White House' ' across the 
great circle over the sunken garden to the Memorial 
of the Constitution Makers and the broad Potomac 
beyond, is well depicted in the vista from the "White 
House" view. 

The Models.— Two models, made to a scale of one 
foot equal to one thousand feet, one showing the Mall 
and the adjacent parks of the city as it is at present, 
and another showing the city as the Park Commission 
advise that it should eventually be. The first model 
brings to our attention how completely a good plan 
can be ruined by the want of proper sympathy and 
lack of knowledge, of no doubt well meaning and in- 
telligent people. Each individual park and each indi- 
vidual building is located and laid out as if it were 
the only object to be considered— both buildings and 
parks are belittled, dignity and interest lost. This is 
to be wondered at when we remember the plan of 
L 'Enfant was continuously in the possession of the 
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park makers and builders. The view from the Monu- 
ment to the Capitol is over a tangle of trees and past 
a jumble of buildings, with no relation to each other, 
each marring the effect of the other! The trees in 
themselves are of course beautiful, but so planted that 
they cannot be enjoyed. Looking from the Capitol, in 
the foreground is the unsightly Botanical Gardens, 
then the Pennsylvania Railroad, and again the tangle 
of trees with no general system of design. This model 
also depicts very graphically the hap-hazard method 
of selected sites for government buildings, without 
any effort at unity or harmony of grouping, and the 
ruthless destruction of vistas, which was the funda- 
mental, unique and distinctive feature of the original 
plan. It is impossible to understand the ignoring of 
simple and dignified grouping suggested on the 
L 'Enfant plan or the destruction of the vistas. One 
example may be seen in the building of the Library of 
Congress, cutting off and belittling the Capitol; and 
the State, War and Navy Building obtruding past the 
" White House.' ' 

The destruction of park effects by inharmonious 
structures with their rear on the parks. The promi- 
nence of the new city Post-office on Pennsylvania 
Avenue is brought forcibly to the attention on both 
models of the city, and the fact is noted that it is out 
of harmony with its present surroundings and hope- 
lessly incongruous with those of the future. The 
model of the Mall showing suggested treatment of 
grouping of future buildings is a great object lesson, 
demonstrating what may be accomplished by sim- 
plicity, dignity and a similiarity of treatment, and a 
simple grouping of classical structures, emphasizing 
the points of interest, not belittling them by an at- 
tempt to make prominent each individual structure, 
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but so locating and designing the main features, the 
Capitol, the Monument, the Lincoln Memorial, the 
Executive Mansion and the Memorial to the Constitu- 
tion Makers, as to make all landscape and buildings 
lead up to these structures and make them dominate 
the system. 

The Park Commission has been able, fortunately, 
with the broad-minded officials of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, to secure the promised removal of the tracks 
and the station from the Mall, where it has been a 
blot upon the landscape and a bar to any systematic 
or harmonious design of the Mall as an approach to 
the Capitol. This accomplishment justifies the 
work expended by the Commission as well as many 
times the expense incurred by the government. This 
indicates a very hopeful condition when a great corpo- 
ration shows a disposition to give up its legal rights 
for the artistic benefit of the country ! 

A very important feature of the Park Commission's 
work, that will add materially to the beauty of the 
city, consisted in suggestions for connections between 
the various park areas in the District of Columbia, 
the acquirement of new park areas, and the broad 
methods of treating the various parks and the calling 
attention to the ground which should be acquired to 
protect and preserve the best landscape effects. 

The new areas which are recommended for park 
courts in a water park east of Washington are formed 
by damming the eastern branch and reclaiming por- 
tions of the marshes which now exist on this river, re- 
claiming the marshes in the Anacostia River south of 
the city; parking the Palisades of the Potomac from 
Georgetown to the District line, parking both sides of 
Rock Creek from Twenty-fifth Street to the Zoological 
Park. The water park will give broad water effects 
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as the end of vistas for several of the principal streets 
as well as making a link in the park system of the 
city. 

The Palisades of the Potomac, being a high bluff 
on the north side of the river when treated artistically 
with walks and drives will give the people of the 
country an opportunity which they do not now have, 
of enjoying the many beautiful and picturesque views 
of the Potomac with its broad surface of water dotted 
with islands, its steep picturesque banks, its broad 
water surface with now and then a rapid or small 
falls together with the many small and delightful 
streams which rush and tumble over boulders and 
rocks on their way to the Potomac. 

The Park Commission have exhibition maps show- 
ing the Park areas of London, Paris, New York and 
Boston; as well as the present contemplated park 
areas of Washington. 

This exhibit forcibly illustrates the small area de- 
voted to Parks in our cities when compared with for- 
eign cities. 

The connections between the various parks and pro- 
posed parks was a subject of vital importance to the 
system, and this has been well considered. The 
natural connection between the Mall and the Rock 
Creek park is along the valley of Rock Creek. 
Diagonal connections are contemplated through 
natural valleys between the park along the Potomac 
and Rock Creek and many of these valleys give rare 
opportunities for beautiful and picturesque connec- 
tions. 

Between Rock Creek and Soldiers' Home connec- 
tions are arranged along Piney Branch, at one time a 
wonderfully pleasing and effective stream, but now 
much damaged by improvements, as well as by widen- 
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ing Savannah Street into a parkway. Connections are 
suggested between Anacostia Water Park over wooded 
hills which offer charming views toward the city and 
the Potomac. The connection between the park and 
Arlington will be over the new Memorial bridge which 
will also give direct and easy access to the sunken 
park on Analostan Island. They also suggest a 
formal treatment of wharves and a connection by an 
elevated boulevard between the Mall and the Arsenal 
grounds, on which is to be established the new War 
College. 



